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NOTICE. 
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The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 


Nationalization of money, land and transportation takes 
with the farmers ; but they should add the nationalization 
of offensive monopolies. 


Nationalists may have been at a loss to account for the 
recent news that the Swiss people had voted down two to 
one a proposition for the purchase of the railroads of the 
country, which sfter passing the federal assembly had been 
submitted to popular vote. It appears that this vote did 
not *indicate popular disapproval of state ownership, but 
condemnation of the proposed terms of the purchase by 


which the railroads were to be taken, as a notorious and 
enormous over-valuation. The federal assembly had made 
a corrupt bargain which the people annulled. ‘They not 
only mean to have the railroads, but to have thom at a fair 
price. That is good nationalism. 


Looking toward St. Louis. 

The eyes of reformers the country over have this week 
been turned to St. Louis, where the industrial conference 
has been in session with a view to formulating a declaration 
of principles on which, in conjunction with the people’s 
By the time this 
week’s New Nation is in the hands of our remoter readers 


party, to go into the presidential contest. 


the result of the deliberations of the conference will prob- 
ably be known, but at the present writing no decisive 
action has been taken, and we therefore postpone comment 
upon the outcome of the conference to another week. 


The Spirit and Logic of Nationalism. 

We believe that we commit no impropriety in quoting, as 
the text for a few remarks, a letter received from Mr. 
Henry D. Lloyd, the millionaire author and labor champion 
of Chicago, a man, by the way, whose case is one of many 
striking illustrations of the doctrine The New Nation is 
never weary of preaching, that the coming industrial revolu- 
tion need not and will not take the form of a struggle 
between classes, but will be effected by a union of all 
classes to abolish class. Mr. Lloyd says: ‘ 


A suggestion occurs to me in connection with the point made in 
your interesting editorial concerning the manner in which the teach- 
ings of Christ are ignored by the organization of society. Our gov- 
ernment, existing by consent,gin so far as it realizes the ideal of 
mutual sacrifice for the common good, in so far as it is not nullified 
by privilege, as in the case of the grant of eminent domain to railway 
builders, is organized in approximation to the teachings of Christ, and 
of all other divine men who have inculcated each-other help instead 
of self-help. In the post-office, schools, public defense, there is cer- 
tainly the element of each for all, of loving your neighbor. and doing 
as you would be done by. ‘The fact that so many of us shirk our 
share of the sacrifice only makes the more conspicuous the noble 
ideal of the state, which mankind bears nearer to its realization with 
every swing of ‘‘ the roaring loom of time.” 


It is unnecessary to say that these eloquent words voice 
the sentiments of The New Nation, and of every national- 
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ist who has a scientific conception of what nationalism is 
and wherein it differs in spirit and in the line of its evo- 
lution from other socialistiv theories. 

Nationalism is the evolution of the nation, or, if you 
please, of the state, whereby it is destined to carry into the 
industrial organization the principle of all for each and each 
for all without respect of persons, which principle is already 
illustrated in the political, military, judicial and other 
forms under which the national idea has thus far attained 
realization. It is the fact that this extension of the 
national idea to the industrial organization is merely the 
necessary logical completion of a process already so far 
advanced, that gives its character of inevitableness to the 
nationalist demonstration. 

Let us think a little further along the lines suggested by 
Mr. Lloyd’s words. The formula of the nation or state, so 
far as it is hitherto organized, that is to say, for political, 
educational, military and judicial purposes, is this —an 
equal duty of protection and service from the nation to 
all its members, and on the other hand, an equal require- 
ment from all the members of the nation of service to it. 
Bear in mind that although the demand of service from the 
citizen, is fixed under a uniform and equal law, the service 
rendered is very unequal, being dependent on the ability of 
the citizen, and often amounting to nothingat all. Yet this 
makes no difference as to the right of all citizens to demand 
equally the full protection and service of the nation in all 
respects in which the nation has thus far realized the 
national idea. The citizen may or may not be able to ren- 
der military service, yet he has under all circumstances the 
same right to demand military protection. A citizen may 
or may not be able during his whole life-time to pay a 
dollar of taxes toward the public expenditures. This does 
not affect in the least his right with all his fellow-citizens 
to share equally in the benefit of every form of expenditure 
of the public funds raised by taxation. He may bea cripple 
incapable of personal service and a pauper incapable of pecu- 
niary service to the nation, and yet he has the same right 


the richest and most serviceable citizen enjoys, if he be’ 


abused, to summon the fleets and armies of the nation to 
his aid. 

Do we say how noble, how generous, how chivalric, is 
this principle? Indeed, it is all this, and more, but observe 
that it is not because the principle of equal sharing under 
an equal law of service but without regard to differences of 
performance, is noble, generous and chivalrous, that it has 
become the national idea, but because it has been proved by 
immemorial ages of experience the only practicable working 
plan for a nation to get on by and continue to exist. It has 
been developed by the law of self-preservation. Individ- 
ualism, in any sense in which it is opposed to this principle, 
means social disintegration andgeversion to savagery. 

And yet there are people who seriously tell us that while 
national industrial co-operation may be hoped for, it is 
absurd to talk about economical equality as its basis. On 
the contrary, that is the only basis on which it can be 
attempted unless we would fly in the face of all the teach- 
ings of experience and seek to break the line of social evo- 
lution. Even if this principle were not merally the only 
right one, it would be practically the only feasible one. 

We dwell upon this point with the more insistence 


because there are some nationalists who do not seem clearly 
to comprehend why our doctrine is called nationalism and 
wherein it differs from other forms of socialism. It is 
because it contemplates the re-organization of industry in 
accordance with the national idea, that its formula is neces- 
sarily —to each equally under an equal law of service with- 
out regard to capability of service, and is irreconcilable with 
any form of socialism which adopts, as most others do, the 
formula “to each according to his deeds.” 


The Distilleries need not be Purchased. 


The so-called nationalization of liquor plank, as stated in 
the Massachusetts and Ohio platforms of the people’s party, 
proposes that the manufacture as well as the sale of intoxi- 
cants should be conducted by the state or national govern- 
ment. Strictly construed, this might be understood to 
necessitate the purchase of some or all the existing brewing 
or distilling plants. The idea of a public controi of the 
production does not, however, necessarily involve this. 
National legislation, forbidding manufacturers to sell to any 
but state agents, and providing that no goods should be 
sold at all that failed to pass strict inspection as to quality, 
would secure ful government control, without involving the 
expenditure of a cent in purchasing anything. 

The federal government already has the liquor manufact- 
uring business under such stringent supervision that the 
existing machinery of inspection would need but trifling 
additions to serve the proposed end. 

This suggestion seems to meet the only important prac- 
tical objection that has been brought against the public 
management plan, namely, the great expense of purchasing 
plants. It would also accommodate the plan to the consci- 
entious scruples of some prohibitionists who are unwilling 
to have the general government under any circumstances, 
engage in the manufacture of liquor. 


Uopelessness of the Poor under Competition. 


“There is one remarkable thing I noticed in all the 
haunts of sin and misery I visited,” said Robert Treat 
Paine at the laymen’s meeting in Boston over which Bishop 
Brooks presided. “It was the resignation of the sufferers. 
I did not hear a complaint from one of them. I don’t 
know whether that is a matéer of congratulation or not. Is 
it possible that they have no hope of a better estate ?”’ 
Mr. Paine and his audience were considering means for the 
inward and spiritual regeneration of the dwellers in the 
slums of Boston. Bishop Brooks told the laymen present 
that one essential to mission work was a renewed interest 
in the subject on the part of thé congregation. They 
needed, he maintained, a deeper Christianity in their heart 
and then the mechanism to carry the gospel to the poor 
would surely follow. 

There is something very familiar in these words, and yet 
Mr. Paine’s testimony to the hopelessness and resignation 
of the poor is not new. Indeed, the laymen’s meeting 
brings sharply into contrast the deadening effect of the 
political economy of selfishness upon two class victims of 
the system. The poor man of the slums makes no complaint, 
and the wealthy students of missions do not know whether 
this is a matter of congratulation or not. Such is the paral- 
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ysis of hope and the shortening of vision which have come 
from an attempt to square a religion of love to a seltish 
business system. 

The more progressive people of Boston have of late 
been so concerned about the plague spots in our lower 
wards that several private associations have been condemn- 
ing certain tenement buildings and demanding action on the 
part of the city authorities. Sundry ministers lay the 
blame at the door of “sweating” companies. Newspapers 
preach sanitary reforms and berate the health department. 
The names of men of high standing in the community own- 
ing or as trustees having charge of these wretched tene- 
ments have even been set up as targets for good men to 
shoot at. At this point arises our statistical friend, Edward 
Atkinson, with protests. “Is it expedient,” he asks, “to 
deprive these women of the work on which they do live 
somehow — because they can only earn a rate of wages 
which, in the opinion of some one else, is not sufficient for 
a decent livelihood? When deprived of present wages by 
withdrawing this work, where are they to find work? 
Would it not be judicious to find out what the incomes of 
these people really are, taken singly or in groups, then to 
find out what can be done in the way of providing food, 
fuel, shelter and clothing for that sum? A very large part 
of the working people who live in filthy and unwholesome 
conditions in this and other cities earn at the present rates 
of payment a sum of money adequate to supply good 
shelter, a full supply of clothing and complete nutrition, 
with a surplus over, provided they could be taught how to 
spend what they earn at the present time in a suitable 
way.” 

This inspection of the slums. by men of so many profes- 
sions is, after all, very unsatisfactory. They do not agree 
upon the remedy. One says the gospel will do it, another 
proposes better sanitation, and still another favors rigid 
economy on the part of the poor. Doubtless the poor, being 
practically cut off from the “stated means of grace,” do not 
pay attention as they might under different conditions to 
higher matters. It is possible, also, that our department of 
public health does not perform its duty, and there may be 
found a man here and there who will agree with Mr. Atkin- 
son in the proposition that those who reside in the slums 
are extravagant in their personal expenses. Still, the fact 
remains that in a large proportion of cases lack of work is 
the root of poverty. If the opportunities for labor were 
equalized, personal extravagance, irreligion, unwholesome 
bedrooms might be attacked with much better grace. 
At present, a man with no capital but his strong arm and 
his willingness to use it cuts a very poor figure on the field. 
He has to fight machinery and inventions, the low-grade 
foreign laborer and the capitalists who regularly bank upon 
their power to cut wages and decree “shut-downs” in 
various ways to reduce the meager revenue of the laborer in 
order to maintain prices in the market. A laster, for 
example, is put upon four days a week work so that the 
boots he buys may be screwed up to the highest possible 
notch. What can the leading of a “simple Christian life,” 
the taking of baths, the sprinkling of chloride of lime, or 
the resort to the Atkinson dinner-pail economy avail to the 
laborer under such conditions ? 

A correspondent of The New Nation said in a recent 


communication that if the world had followed Christ there 
would be no need of nationalism; but the question now is, 
—how are we to abolish the slums? Certainly not by 
holding prayer-meetings in sunless tenements alone? The 
way to deal with the slums is to deal with the millionaire. 
The equation of the nation’s business is maintained with 
inexorable rigor. Great private fortunes among a few 
mean poverty among many. The perfect equation will be 
reached when every man is a unit in the property assess- 
ment table of the nation. This would be nationalism, which 
is good arithmetic, good political economy, good politics and 
above all good religion. The hopelessness of poverty is 
caused by the selfishness of competition. 


One of the Coal Combination’s “* Economies.” 


In connection with the announcement of the great Read- 
ing and Lehigh valley anthracite coal mining and railroad 
combination, we were told that the cost of coal would not 
be raised to consumers, but that the combination would 
make its profits out of economies which consolidated man- 
agement would render possible. A dispatch to the New 
York World from the anthracite region gives an idea of 
what these “economies ” are to be like. 

Until last year the rule was generally enforced of 
making the miners wait six weeks for their pay. By com- 
pelling the men to live on credit, this system made them 
absolutely dependent upon the company stores kept by the 
mine-owners. Last year the Pennsylvania Legislature 
passed a law requiring the men to be paid fortnightly, if 
they so requested. After trying the system for a few 
months the mine operators find that it is more expensive to 
keep accounts that way. They also miss the profits they 
were able to make out of the company stores. Now that 
presidential year is at hand, they desire, moreover, to be 
able to keep the voters among their employees well in 
hand. They have consequently resolved to discontinue the 
fortnightly payment plan and go back to the old system. 
They will not defy the law. Oh no, that is not necessary. 
It was framed with a view to just this contingency. They 
will simply utilize the clause that makes the fortnightly 
payment dependent upon the request of the employee. 
Notice will be posted that all miners who do not otherwise 
request will hereafter be paid on the old plan, and it is 
pretty safe to assume that no miner who is not prepared to 
look for another job, will “otherwise request.” As one of 
the miners said to the World correspondent : 

‘“‘Tf we did ask it, before many days the inside boss would serve 
notice on us that our work is not satisfactory. Don’t you‘ fear, 
there’s none of them that will kick, but the Lord knows we would 
like to have our hard-earned money sooner. It’s cold comfort to 
mine coal for six weeks on air and company store credit.” 

The number of miners who will be affected by the 
proposed action is 50,000. 


Work is the most effective Preaching. 


While the nationalist clubs in the various sections of the 
country have done and are doing on the whole a power of 
good in educating the people in nationalism, they are doing 
by no means all they might. The most effective means of 
educating people is by object lessons, and the quickest and 
surest way to teach them what nationalism means is to 
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show them what it is, which can best be done by taking 
up some practical work along nationalist lines. 

For example, if your club is in a city with a street-car 
system owned and managed by a corporation which is pay- 
ing fat dividends on watered stock, and giving poor service 
for it, get up an agitation in favor of municipal control of 
the system. Hold meetings, send for documents as to pub- 
lic management, put communications in the local papers, 
and endeavor to wake up the citizens to the profit they 
would find in managing their own business for themselves. 

Tf the local transit system of your city be decently man- 
aged, let it alone, and take up the municipal lighting plan. 
If there may be here and there a street-car corporation with 
a conscience, it is pretty safe to say that gas or electric 
light companies which serve the people without swindling 
them, are exceedingly rare. If neither of these lines of 
action seems to give much promise, begin a movement in 
favor of a municipal coal and wood yard to furnish citizens 
fuel at cost. If your city is served by a private water- 
works, get at the facts and figures as to the actual and the 
necessary cost of water to consumers, and arouse the people 
to the desirability of a municipal water system. 

If under the laws of your state action by the Legislature 
is necessary to authorize any of these or similar municipal 
undertakings, start petitions for the desired law in circula- 
tion and push for its enactment. The mere circulation of 
such petitions has much educational value. 

The lines of work suggested and others like them that 
might be, are of course of minor importance as compared 
with the great measures of nationalization by the general 
government which we advocate, but the very fact that they 
are limited and local in application, interests in them many 
people who are slow to concern themselves with larger 
questions. For this class of people agitation for municipal 
applications of nationalism has perhaps, in some respects, 
an even greater educational value than the discussion of the 
subject in its wider relations, especially as the underlying 
principle is the same in both — namely, that as individuals 
should personally control their self-regarding business, so 
the people should collectively control all business with 
which the common welfare is connected. 

The discussion of the general theory of nationalism is 
indeed useful and necessary, but a single definite application 
of the theory to practice in a concrete case will do more to 
familiarize people with its significance and value than the 
most eloquent discourses on fundamental principles. 

When the nationalists of this state devoted their efforts 
to getting a law through the Legislature to let towns do 
their own lighting, many of our sympathizers thought it 
pretty small business. They wanted to confine the move- 
ment to generalities. They are, however, now ready to 
recognize that the agitation for that law, with its final pas- 
sage, have given nationalism the largest and best advertise- 
ment it has had. The effort which the Massachusetts 
nationalists are now united in to obtain a similar permissive 
bill for municipal fuel yards, is doing more than a legion 
of orators to convert the workingmen of the state to nation- 
alism by showing them that it will tend not merely to their 
remote but to their immediate benefit. 

Apart from other considerations it will be found that 
nothing will so contribute to strengthen a club and increase 


its membership, as to have some definite work in hand. 
The strong clubs are the active clubs. They are not active 
because they are strong, but strong because they are 
active. 


An Inconsistent Critic. 


The New York Voice, which for a time contented itself 
with sneering at the proposition to eliminate the motive of 
profit from the liquor business by putting it exclusively 
under public management, has found necessary a more 
serious discussion of the subject. A lengthy editorial in a 
recent issue is accordingly devoted to a formal examina- 
tion and criticism of the plan. The writer opens with a 
fair enough statement of what the proposition is and what 
its friends think it would accomplish, in abating some of 
the evils of intemperance. The admission is frankly made 
that if the proposed law could be administered as proposed, 
very great benefits might be expected from it. 

What, then, is the main ground on which the Voice objects 
to it? Truly, a very funny ground to be taken by a 
paper which advocates the adoption of prohibition at once 
and everywhere — namely, that bad men might evade the 
provisions of the law. If there be any force in this objec- 
tion, we respectfully ask the Voice how it justifies itself for 
having at any time anywhere advocated a prohibition law. 
The principal argument agaiust prohibition, ever since its 
first mooting, has been, as it still continues to be, that it is 
liable to be largely evaded, and it must be admitted as a 
matter of fact, that the evasion has been very extensive. 
Neither the Voice, however, nor the party it purports to 
represent, has ever regarded the admitted: fact that prohibi- 
tion laws are liable to extensive evasion, as a valid argu- 
ment against their enactment. That bad men evade good 
laws, they have maintained, is not a reason why good laws 
should not be enacted. Are we to understand that the 
Voice has changed its opinion on this point, and now 
believes that the evasion of a good law by bad men is a 
reason against its enactment? If so, we would call its 
attention to the fact that the grand jury of the county of 
Penobscot in the prohibition state of Maine on Feb. 10 
brought in 244 indictments against illegal liquor sellers in 
that county alone. Will the Voice now advocate the 
the repeal of the prohibitory law in Maine ? 

. So much for the inconsistency of the Voice’s position ; let 
us inquire now what would be the probable comparative 
amount of evasion under the prohibitory and the public 
control system. It will at once be seen that a great point 
of superiority for the latter is the fact that not only the 
sale but the manufacture of liquor is to be under public 
control. So long as it remains in private hands as now, the 
brewer, distiller, or jobber has every motive to supply illegal 
dealers, but under public management the public agencies 
would alone be able to procure liquors. 

But, says the Voice, the dive-keeper will obtain his 
liquors under false pretences from the agencies and resell 
or give them away. We would point out that this would 
no more be possible than it now is for the same dive-keep- 
ers in prohibition states to obtain supplies from druggists 
or town agencies. In fact, it would be much less possible, 
for under public management the agency official would have 
no motive in expected profit for winking at infractions of 
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the law, as the druggist or town agent selling at a profit 
has. 

The considerations mentioned are, it seems to us, pretty 
conclusive reasons for believing that the evasion of the law 
by illegal selling under the nationalist plan would not only 
be likely to be very much less than under prohibition, but 
that very little or any of it would be at all possible. 

Facts are stronger than theories, and the fact that under 
the quasi-public management of the liquor traffic in Sweden 
and Norway, illegal selling is not known, while the total 
consumption of liquor has been greatly reduced, is perhaps 
the most conclusive answer to opponents of public manage- 
ment. 


Editorial Notes. 


Representative O’Neil of Chicopee has introduced a bill 
in the Massachusetts Legislature fixing two cents a mile as 
the maximum tariff for passenger transportation in this 
state. The New Nation has long urged the passage of such 
a measure. Although Massachusetts is one of the richest 
and most densely populated of the states and consequently 
one of the most profitable fields for the railroad business, 
the charges for passengers are extortionate. Two cents a 
mile is the maximum rate fixed by law not only in many 
western states, but in the great state of New York, while 
the average rate per mile upon the New York and New 
Haven and its many branches in Connecticut was last year 
but one and seven eighths per mile. It is high time the 
people of Massachusetts protected themselves. This bill 
ought to pass. 


The Pennsylvania railroad and the Philadelphia and 
Reading railroad announce that they will hereafter give all 
Christian ministers half-fare rates over their lines. The 
new system goes into effect March ist and it is represented 
that the applying clergymen are fairly blocking the railroad 
ticket offices. The motive of this policy on the part of the 
railroads is obvious enough. It is not their regard for the 
interests of religion or any sincere admiration suddenly 
conceived by them for the character and service of the 
Christian ministry that prompts their action. A stiong 
public feeling is everywhere asserting itself in favor of 
legislation to curb the insolence and resist the aggressions 
of the railroads. The managers of the latter are beginning 
to recognize that the situation is getting serious and that it 
is time for them to seek allies. The press they already 
largely control and if they can establish a “ pull” with the 
pulpit also, they will still further strengthen their position. 
The managers of the Pennsylvania and Reading systems 
are astute men and are making a good investment. 


A NEW PUBLIC SERVICE. 

The 31st Ward of Chicago is to have the honor of initiat- 
ing an experiment in municipal functions this spring. The 
streets of the ward are to be sprinkled by the city, the cost 
to be assessed against the lots in the ward. It is calculated 
that the expense will be about $1.50 or $1.75 for the entire 
summer for each householder, and vacant lots will pay the 
same as improved. The former cost was from $6 to $9 for 
the summer by private enterprise. As the experiment can 
searcely fail’of success, it will only be a question of time 
when the other wards will insist on having the same advan- 
tages, 


GAS MANUFACTURE A NATURAL MONOPOLY. 


The citizens of Baltimore, Md., are waking up to the 
fact that they have made a bad bargain with their gas 
company. “There is a corporation in this city,” says the 
Evening News, “engaged in the manufacture of illuminat- 
ing gas. In this concern every head of a household who 
does not live in a back alley and use candles, is vitally 
interested. The capitalization of the Consolidated Gas 
company is $17,452,000. On this inflated capital the 
company desire to earn dividends at the expense of the 
gas consumers. It has been estimated that a sufficient 
plant for the production of the present gas supply could 
be erected for about $4,000,000. Owing to the fact that 
the existing company has a monopoly of the business, it is 
able to exact a price from the consumer which yields a 
revenue far in excess of any legitimate protit. The manu- 
facture of gas, like the railroad, the telephone and street 
railway, is, in the nature of the case, a natural monopoly 
which should be regulated in the interest of the public. 
No quasi-public corporation should be allowed to make a 
charge for its service which will enable it to earn, or rather 
plunder, dividends on an inflated capital. The gas busi- 
ness in Baltimore is capitalized at over four times its real 
value, and unless the people maintain an eternal vigilance 
they will wake up some day to find an odious monopoly, 
which they can even now barely tolerate, fastened upon 
them, it may be forever. The present session of the legis- 
lature offers an opportunity for regulating this monopoly 
in the interest of the gas consumers, who are practically, 
the public. If the people like the present condition of 
things it can be easily maintained. If they desire to take 
matters in their own hands and regulate in their own 
interest the production of a commodity which is a public 
necessity, they can do it, but it will not be an easy task. 
Inany event, the people rule, and the responsibility is theirs.” 

Boston is cursed with the twin to the Baltimore monopo- 
listic monstrosity, known as the Bay State Gas company, 
and what the Baltimore Evening News says of the former 
is practically true of the latter. In conformity with 
various orders introduced into the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, investigations into the exorbitant price paid for gas 
is under way before the committee on manufactures. A. 
B. Coffin, ex-chairman of the Massachusetts gas commis- 
sion, undertook to defend the monopoly, but took a back 
seat when confronted with his own official report to the 
effect that the total average cost of gas was from 50 to 57 
cents per 1000 feet in the “ holder,” and the average cost of 
gas from 46 to 55 cents. The lowest charge for gas in Bos- 
ton, and that in the most populous section, is $1.50 per 
1000 feet, and bills were shown by large consumers which 
proved that the price had been advanced 10 per cent in the 
last three years, and in some instances 30 per cent, a 
notable case being that of the United States hotel, the bills 
produced before the committee showing that the monthly 
charges for the same number of lights of the same quality 
had been advanced over $200 in the last two years. It was 
shown that the Lowell (Mass.) gas company was selling gas 
at $1.10 per 1000, and now considering a reduction to $1. 
It has paid dividends of 12 per cent steadily, and the 
treasurer stated that there would be more profit in selling 
gas in Boston at 90 cents, on the present scale of supply, 
than in Lowell at $1.10. The so-called newspapers, by the 
way, did not report these hearings. 


As a result of the labor of the special officers of the com- 
pulsory education department there are nearly 1500 children 
in Chicago under 14 years of age attending school, who 
prior to January 1 were employed in various establish- 
ments in that city. No child under the legal age is 
permitted to work without a special permit, and this is 
refused in every case where the parents are able to support 
the child. 
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SAY NOT THE STRUGGLE NAUGHT AVAILETH. 


Say not, the struggle naught availeth, 
The Jabor and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be in yon smoke concealed, 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comeg silent, flooding in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only, 

When daylight comes, comes in the light; 
In front, the sun climbs slowly! 

But westward look, the land is bright. 


ARTHUR H, CLou@eH. 


A YOUNG MAN'S SEARCH FOR WORK. 


We give below passages from a letter written by a young man who 
went to Omaha, Neb., to go into business. The letter is addressed to 
a brother in another state. 


Dear Brother: 

Upon mature deliberation I have concluded not to go 
into the enterprise here about which I wrote you, because, 
chiefly, such an undertaking cannot be made to pay without 
capital or influence. 

You preach to me perseverance. This doctrine has out- 
lived its efficiency. It originated at a time when most men 
had opportunities approximately equal. But times have 
changed. In earlier times, pluck was a winner; in these 
days of giant corporations and monopolistic tendencies, it is 
luck. 

You tell me to be conscientious, and you wish for my 
success. I do not quite understand you. I do not see how 
I can be really scrupulous under a system of living by 
which it is the rule for the strongest and most cunning to 
survive, and at the same time make a success of life. 
Under our system of “individualism,” every man must of 
necessity be first, last, and at all times for himself, and self- 
ishness, greed, misanthropy, and oppression are the legiti- 
mate results of this condition. Success at the present time 
means the accumulation of stolen opportunities and public 
plunder. Its standard is selfish, rather than patriotic. 

The idea of striving for exemplary success seems to me 
to be savage. The greater excellence one possesses, the 
greater criminal he necessarily is. Viewed in the light of 
all our authorities, the more fortunate and blessed a person 
is, the more idle and poverty-stricken he is obliged to be. 
For if he work according to the rules (and he does so if he 
accomplishes anything), he roots some poor brother away 
from a place ; if he accumulates property, he is withholding 
sustenance from the needy; and if he spends his time for 
his own mental good or physical pleasure he becomes crim- 
inally negligent of the body of which he is a part. SoI 
think you have set me an impossible task here. 

I am now looking every day for work. If I get a position, 
it will be through some plan that will directly or indirectly 
detract from the peace and prosperity of some poor fellow 


= 


like myself. And this I dislike to do, for it is not practi- | 
cally right. But it is popularly so, and as I am about out 
of money and our little girl is sick, I will be forced to do 
something of the kind before long. 

People generally appear to have but one aim in life, and 
that is to keep out of the penitentiary and the poor-house. 
The attainment of this goal is called success. However, 
they are more friendly here in Omaha than in many other 
places. 

But I must close and go again to search for work. There 
is a place down town where | can secure a situation by con- 
vincing its manager that I can do better work than one of 
his employees. I shall do this, but I hate to. By my 
efforts to become proficient in my work, I will have the sat- 
isfaction of having succeeded to a certain degree—I will 
have thrown a-poor human being out of a chance to barter 
his brawn for bread, and may be have opened up to him an 
avenue of crime. 


NATIONALISM IS A LAW OF HUMAN PROG- 
RESS. 


“Nationalism scientifically defined,” writes Albert 
Chavannes to the Twentieth Century, “is the co-ordination 
of the efforts of society toward a given end and for the 
common good. Nationalism is not a “cause,” a “move- 
ment,” as Mr. Pentecost defiues it. It is a law of human 
progress. Nationalists have simply recognized the law, 
given if a name, and are calling attention to what it has 
done, and to what it can do. 

“Nationalism, as well as individualism, has made the 
world more pleasant to live in. One hundred years ago, if 
a person wanted to send a message any distance, he had to 
wait for some acquaintance going in that direction. Some- 
times months elapsed before the message could be sent or 
an answer received. Now, two cents will carry the letter - 
all over the United States and five cents to the other side 
of the world. 

“TI might go on and add example to example of progress 
due to the co-ordinate actions of public forces, and which 
have all helped to make the world a pleasanter place to live 
in, but will call your readers’ attention to parks, bridges, 
roads, public schools, wharves, lighthouses, canals, etc., as 
well as those hybrid, semi-public, semi-private enterprises, 
as railroads, street cars, banks, insurance companies, etc. 

“Wherever we look we find in nature two contending 
forces, the centrifugal and the centripetal. One throws off, 
the other draws together. Individualism is the centrifugal 
force. Carried to its extreme it would disrupt all society. 
Nationalism is the centripetal force, and if not checked by 
Individualism would destroy all progress, and reduce 
society to a compact organism. The part of wisdom is to 
study both the forces, and make use of them, as experience 
shows that they give the best results, measured by the sum 
total of human happiness. 

“ Studied in that light, it will be found that each has a 
well-defined sphere of action, and that Mr. Bellamy and Mr. 
Pentecost are working in the same field, toward the same 
end, although each one believes he is the only scienv.‘ic 
worker, and that the other is tearing down what he himself 
is trying to construct.” 
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COMPETITIVE WAGES. 


To the Editor of The New Nation:— 


The following is a statement of the wages received by 
the cloakmakers of New York for the week just previous to 
their present strike. It is taken from their pay envelopes 
and was collected from them personally by a reporter on the 
Daily News at a recent meeting of the strikers. Neither 
the men nor the women are known by name but by num- 
bers, which are written on their envelopes : 


Workers, Wages for Workers, Wages for 
Number. week. Number. week. 
679 $3.25 678 $0.60 
735 .60 761 30 
felgt 1.40 674 6.25 
682 .60 1709 4.45 
830 1.40 690 2.30 
736 30 690 3.00 
717 2.30 726 1.80 
SH 27e 4.80 981 2.45 
1709 3.50 1017 1.35 
800 1.10 1685 Ay, 
863 380 209 ice ae Dale 
Gr? 4.00 718 (two men) 6.60 
1501 - 4.85 fiiee eae ee 2 55 
762 1.40 679 2.40 
769 1.10 728 30 
766 .60 1685 2.70 


Average wage $2.36 


In cases where the same number is in twice, it is for two 
weeks’ pay. I am in no way connected with the cloak- 
makers or with any organization of labor. These figures 
came to me from the reporter who collected them, and I 
copied them from the envelopes. The lessons contained in 
them are self-evident, and I send them to you for such com- 
ment as you may deem proper. 


J. W. WErr. 


THE UNEMPLOYED IN LONDON. 


The question of the employment of the unemployed is 
rapidly coming to the front in England. A London corre- 
spondent of a conservative Edinburgh paper plainly shows 
the inadequacy of the present poor laws which provide for 
the maintenance of persons after they are destitute, but take 
no cognizance of one’s need of employment to prevent ruin 
and destitution. This writer shows the intimate relation 
existing between this subject and that equally important 
and pressing one of providing pensions for the aged, by 
showing that in direct proportion to the reduction of the 
unemployed, you add to the power of the community to 
provide for the aged. 

“ Democracy ” continues the correspondent, “is coming in 
like a flood. The people are getting a righteous power into 
their hands and neither in country nor in town will they 
much longer consent to have their working lives harassed 
and demoralised and their old age doomed to the workhouse 
by constantly recurring periods of enforced idleness. Just 
at the present moment we have rather less than the usual 
complaining in our streets, but today and every day we have 
here in London troops of good, honest, well-meaning men 
debasing into brutes and women driven to immorality, and 
little children by the thousand every morning driven 
hungry to school because there is no work. No work, while 
in London alone there are hundreds of miles of rooms with- 
out the furniture necessary for comfort or decency! No 
work, while there are hundreds of thousands of people with- 
out a second pair of boots to their feet, or a second suit of 
clothes to their backs! No work, while in various parts of 
the country cottages necessary for the very existence of the 


people are unbuilt and thousands and tens of thousands of 
broad acres of land’ lie all untilled! Why, what a medieval 
nightmar® is this which sti!] paralyses our judgment if we 
ean complacently look round on facts such as these and 
still go on mechanically pouring out our literally untold 
millions of money in public and private charity to heal the 
sores of poverty and destitution, while altogether ignoring 
these evidences of constitutional disorder.” 


SHALL UNCLE SAM BUILD A RAILROAD. 


To the Editor of The New Nation :— 

The suggestion of R. B. Fry in your issue of February 6, 
that a bill be introduced in Congress authorizing the United 
States government to build and operate a double track and 
telegraph line from the Atlantic to the Pacific, strikes one 
as a most practicable idea. To reach this end through a 
third party, necessitates the attack and overthrow of both 
old parties. But to ask for the measure itself does not 
antagonize the party machinery of either but invites their 
co-operation with us instead and at the same time shows 
the people that what these nationalist “dreamers” are after 
is not the spoils of office but measures of reform. The New 
Nation is a comfort and stimulus to the entire ocuntry. 
May its ideal soon be realized. 


E. P. Foster. 
Cincinnati, Feb., 1892. 


THE LABORER GROWING IN KNOWLEDGE. 


To the Editor of The New Nation: — 

In your issue of February 6, Rev. J. H. W. Stuckenburg 
seems to convey the idea that the hatred now so common 
between the laborer and the capitalist is due to their 
ignorance of each other. To me it seems the reverse is 
true. The conflict of these two classes is of recent date. 
It is not long since the laborer looked with pride and 
admiration on the accumulator of vast wealth. He consid- 
ered such an one the friend of the laborers in providing 
them with work. The workers produced and the capitalists 
consumed then as now. The laws of wealth-production 
being immutable, governed then as now. None were aware 
that there could be wealth production in any other mode 
than the capitalistic. Neither class succeeded as they 
desired, but no one knew the reason why. They were at 
peace only because of their ignorance. Discontent arose 
when knowledge awoke. The laborer spoke first as he was 
getting the worst of it. He claims so much as to threaten 
the existence of the capitalist, as such. The capitalist, 
blind as yet, resists. Hence the conflict, which will con- 
tinue until their relations are so changed that every laborer 
shall be a capitalist. 

W. C. B. RANpdopH. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Feb., 1892. 


A PLEA FOR NATIONALISM AT MIDDLEBORO. 

Henry R. Legate of Boston, in the course of an address 
on Nationalism at Middleboro on the 12th, showed* the 
great advantages that would accrue to the people from the 
public ownership of natural monopolies, and the strong 
popular sentiment in that direction today. In touching 
upon legislative matters he made a strong plea for a healthy 
public sentiment that would restrain ex-governors and ex- 
congressmen from annually appearing before legislative 
committees in the interest of corporations, for big fees, 
while their voice is never raised in support of any measures 
submitted in the interest of the masses. That the public 
is coming around to a realizing sense of this evil is shown 
by the favor with which an audience receives such an 
arraignment of these men for their subserviency to monop- 
olies, and the lending of their influence, which comes 
largely from the official positions they have held, solely to 
class interests. 
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BUSINESS COMBINATIONS RAMPANT. 


HOW MEN OF BUSINESS ARE GETTING TO- 
GETHER. 


All of which is a natural if not necessary preliminary to the 
culminating combination when the public will conduct 
business in the interest of all. 


In 1888 almost 28,000,000 tons of the 38,146,000 tons of 
coal mined in Pennsylvania were mined by the transporta- 
tion companies. The individual operators controlling a 
part of the 10,000,000 tons “stand no show” against the 
coal-carrying companies the moment the latter combined to 
buy coal at the mines. The same condition is true today, 
and upon it is based the coal deal which the Drexels and 
others have brought to a head. 


Hundreds of individual producers of coal, agents, sub- 
agents, drummers and accessories to the machinery for the 
distribution of coal will be thrown out of employment by 
Let 
this fact be held in mind by those who oppose various 


the deal among the anthracite coal-carrying railroads. 


nationalization proposals upon the ground that city or 
government ownership means loss of occupation to many. 
As a rule the public conduct of a business comes after many 
men in that business have been thrown overboard by syndi- 
cates and trusts. 


The gross earnings of the coal-carrying roads composing 
the new combination will amount to about $80,000,000 a 


year. They employ about 100,000 men. ‘These figures do 


not include the Pennsylvania and the Lackawanna roads 
which will co-operate with the combination, —the Lacka- 
wanna without dou»t and the Pennsylvania probably. In 
this connection the Boston Transcript very wisely says: 


“ But in the immediate practical results of thus checking 
competition, we must not lose sight of the real significance 
of the industrial revolution which is taking place. Many 
persons believe that the most unfortunate event in English 
history was the dying out of the yeoman class, and the 
transfer of the land to a few rich proprietors. The conse- 
quence has been the creation of a permanently idle class, on 
the one hand, and of an unambitious, drinking, hopeless 
laboring class on the other: Industrially, more may indeed 
be accomplished on large estates than on small, on account 
of an increased opportunity for improved machinery. But 
the peasant proprietors of France seem to have lived a 
thrifty, happy life, strikingly in contrast with the sullen 
discontent of the English laborers. In this country today 
the small producer is being swallowed by the large.” 


The anthracite coal roads having practically come 
together, we are promised a chapter of bituminous concen- 
tration, so to speak. The roads in the proposed combina- 
tion are Baltimore & Ohio, Wheeling & Lake Erie, Cleve- 
land & Lorain and Hocking Valley in the Pittsburg and 
@hio district, and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois in the 


Illinois district. It begins to be apparent that the combi- 


nations will go on among the transcontinental and grain- 
carrying roads upon the one hand and the coal roads upon 
the other until there will be substantially two railroad con- 
cerns, and then one will swallow the other or they will con- 
At that point Uncle Sam will 
have a word to say about the matter. 


federate with each other. 


Pierpont Morgan, who, with the Drexels, negotiated the 
coal deal, has also united with McK. Twombly, — whose 
wife is a Vanderbilt, and who is an officer in the Vanderbilt 
railroad system, — to bring about another gigantic combina- 
tion, —that of the Thomson-Houston and the Edison gen- 
eral electric company. And all this has been brought 
about without one word from the law-making bodies of the 
country. The two electric companies made $5,000,000 last 
United they will make $7,500,000 on the same 
The public is not benefited in any way, and the 


last year. 
business. 
only bit of consolation is the assurance of Mr. Edison, who 
says: “I don’t think the public will be required to pay any 


higher prices.” As Mr. Edison is not now nor has been for 


a long time an important stockholder of the electric com- 
pany bearing his name, — and he will sustain a still more 
insignificant place in the proprietorship of the combined 
company, —this assurance does not amount to much. In 
the end, fewer men will make more money by the combine, 
and people generally will be compelled to pay more. This 
is contrary to public policy, but it is not contrary to the 
“free” competition that now prevails. 
Public and Private Ownership of Telephones. 


The New York Telephone Subseribers’ association takes 
the position that the “telephone system so partakes of the 
nature of a public service, and is so affected by public use - 
that the right to regulate the charges made by telephone 
companies is one of the incidents of the police power of 
the state.” Upon this point Simon Sterne says: “If the 
telephone is a public necessity which cannot be provided 
by the owners of the plant without making use on their 
part either of the power of eminent domain, or of public 
highways, streets and public places which are the property 
of the state and its municipalities, and if their plant would 
be valueless unless such use were afforded, the right of the 
public to regulate the charges which are to be made to the 
community cannot be questioned. That right, likewise, 
cannot be questioned when{the corporation or individual 
exercises the right of eminent domain, inasmuch as the 
state, as one of the conditions of the exercise of its 
sovereign power, may impose such regulations as it sees fit. 
But the right of the state to regulate is recognized in all 
cases where the service operates as a monopoly; where 
public streets and public highways are used; and where 
the service is of such a character that its use has become a 
matter of necessity on the part of the community. ‘hen, 
to quote the language of the law, the plant or property is 
affected by a public use and the public is ipso facto taken 
into partnership. In either of such cases the public right 
to regulate charges is as clear as though the owners of the 
plant were exercising the right of eminent domain. In 
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addition the state may also subject a corporation of its own 
creation, or one which, organized under the laws of other 
states, is domiciled here by comity, to whatever regulative 
restrictions it may see fit to impose, as a condition for the 
privilege of exercising corporate power. So there is 
abundant authority by way of right for the legislation 
which we demand. The telephone companies use the 
public highways, and if we have the right to regulate the 
tariff of a cab that plies for hire on a public street, or of 
any other instrumentality for the transportation of in- 
viduals along and through the public highways, we have 
precisely for the same reason the right to regulate the 
transportation of intelligence. The question, therefore, 
is simply one of the expediency of the exercise of this 
power to regulate telephonic charges.” In New York and 
other American cities there is no end of complaint at both 
the service and the rates of telephone companies. In 
Germany the telephone is a part of the postal service; so 
is the telegraph service. A telegram is at once telephoned 
to its destination in the city, thus doing away with the 
messenger boy in many cases. With a better service made 
possible by public ownership and with lower charges, it is 
unnecessary to add that complaints are rare indeed. 


Railroad and City at Swords’ Points. 


There is nothing so remarkable after all in the threau of 
the president of the North Western railroad that if 
Chicago continues to pass ordinances distasteful to the 
roads, they will unite—some 20 of them —and build 


another city a few miles down the lake in Indiana, thu¢ 


leaving Chicago to die without transit facilities. As the 
public has passed over to private parties the function of 
transportation, why can anyone wonder when these private 
parties use every weapon in their reach to increase their 
revenue? ‘This is what the railway men say: “Chicago’s 
greatness is due to the juncture here of transportation by 
rail and transportation by water. Destroy this and 
Chicago will wither and die. We can make the same 
conditions a few miles down the lake in Indiana. We will 
buy a county, we will purchase a tract 10 miles square for 
$100 per acre, a cost of $6,400,000, we will build a fine 
harbor, we will concentrate in that future commercial spot ; 
the 20 roads that now enter Chicago will abandon this 
oppressive city, we will lease lots in our new city to indus- 
tries at a nominal cost, we will burn cheap fuel, and we will 
thrive on smoke just as Chicago does. We will become a 
great city.” As The New Nation has said before, either 
we must own the railroads or the railroads will own us. 


Government Ownership the only Way Out. 


San Francisco Chronicle: — Tuesday evening the city 
council of Omaha passed an ordinance declaring forteited 
all the franchises granted to the Union Pacific Railroad 
company by the city, and instructing the city attorney to 
tear up the tracks of the company on city property. The 
reasons were given in a message of the mayor, which 
declared that the Union Pacific had violated its contracts 
with the city and was endeavoring in every way possible to 
injure the city and its business interests. Judging from 
the history of railroad litigation, the city of Omaha will 
get the worst of it unless the case comes before some judge 
who does not believe that a corporation cau do no wrong. 
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Weare not advised of all the details of the controversy 
between the city of Omaha and the Union Pacific, but the 
latter has evidently been riding the high horse, and the 
city has taken measures to assert its own rights and bring 
the company to terms. At the same time, if Omaha loses, 
the people of the United States will be the gainers indi- 
rectly, for the result of the contest will emphasize the 
danger to popular rights from the aggressions of great 
corporations and the necessity and propriety of government 
ownership and control of the great railroads of the country. 


PUBLIC VS. PRIVATE CONTROL OF WATER- 
WORKS. 


Interesting Facts given by Commissioner Wright. 


Carroll D. Wright, United States Labor commissioner, 
in a paper on “Social Statistics of Cities” published in the 
Popular Science Monthly for March, says: “The interest 
which now centers in the question as to whether quasi 
public works shall be controlled by private corporations or 
by the municipality itself is illustrated more specifically by 
the facts connected with water-works than by those sur- 
rounding any other character of city works, and the differ- 
ence as to cost of maintenance and receipts between public 
and private works is very noteworthy. The facts are 
already given quite fully by the census for 50 cities, and of 
these 35 own their own water works. The average cost of 
construction in the 35 cities owning their own water works 
to each head of population is $21.35, while in 18 cities 
where the water works are owned by private parties the 
cost of construction to each head of population is $31.20, or 
nearly $10 more per capita than where the cities construct 
their own works. Out of 273 cities reporting to the census 
on their water works, 56 per cent own and operate their 
own works, the remainder depending on private companies 
for their water supply; but the 56 per cent represents 77 
per cent of the total population of the 273 cities.” 


EVEN JEFFERSON NOT A FINALITY. 


Hampshire County Journal, Northampton, Mass.: The 
Boston Globe has a great deal to say about the ideas of 
Jeffersonian democracy being opposed to nationalistic propo- 
sitions, but it admits that — 

“These nationalist proposals are advocated by many sin- 
cere and many well educated men. The motive is good, 
and deserves respectful attention. Besides the discussion 
which such schemes invite serve to instruct the people in 
the science of government. But most of these theories 
are undoubtedly headed away from the recognized ideas 
upon which this government was founded. As nothing is 
a finality in political evolution we may be assured by our 
nationalistic friends that our government was not founded 
on correct principles in these matters. But, if so, it will 
take some time to convince the average citizen that Jeffer- 
son was mistaken and that it has been reserved to the 
advocates of municipal coal yards and municipal liquor 
saloons to discover the true system.” 

Now, the name of Jefferson has been many times dragged 
in to defeat many meritorious measures. Yet it does not 
appear that this great patriot “knew it all,” and it is 
probable that if he were alive today and saw the many 
improvements which steam and electric light had brought 
us he might reprove those who represented him as the 
embodiment of all the wisdom of even his day, and he 
might be willing to grant that as in the world of mechanics 
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there had been improvement so also the people might them- 
selves be able to formulate a system of social and political 
economics which would bring about as much improvement 
on the present republic as that is over the monarchy of 
King George. 

When once the people cease to be alarmed by the bug-bear 
cry of “ Paternalism” and a “paternal government,” and 
see that nationalism comprehends, as it seems to us, simply 
“a government of the people, by the people for the people,” 
— extending to all departments of business that esprit de 
corps and perfection of results that the post-office now does, 
—there can be no question that they will then see that 
nationalism is the safest and simplest of economies. It 
may then, also, be seen that “as nothing is a finality in 
political evolution,” so the great and good President Jeffer- 
son was not a finality either. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT WAR AT CINCINNATI. 


This petition is being circulated in Cincinnati: 

“ Whereas, The expense of lighting the city of Cincinnati 
can be reduced to cost by municipal ownership, therefore 

“ We, the citizens of Cincinnati, respectfully petition the 
board of Legislation to take immediate steps to secure 
or construct and operate a municipal electric lighting plant, 
entrusting the same to a classified civil service, originally 
appointed by impartial prescribed tests, promoted by record, 
combined with seniority, and removable only for cause.” 

An organization called The Public Welfare society has 
undertaken the circulation of ‘this petition, and last week 
presented the first edition (so to speak) of it, to the proper 
authorities, with twenty thousand names attached. The 
Cincinnati Post says that there would be no difficulty in 
obtaining one hundred thousand more signatures so wrought 
up are the people on the subject. 
petitions have been signed by nearly every tax-payer and 
resident property-owner and householder in the most 
thickly populated portions of the city, and seven or eight 
hundred signatures have been obtained in one or two blocks 
alone, between Walnut and Plumb and Seventh and Eighth 
streets. ‘The popularity of the movement may be judged 
by the fact that no one except representatives of the 
electric light companies has been found to oppose the peti- 
tion. All the labor organizations of the city, so far :s they 
could be reached by the society, have indorsed the petitions, 
and the names will reach 9000 among the laboring men alone.” 


NATIONALIST DISCUSSIONS AT HARTFORD, CT. 


Rev. Frederick Stanley Root, of Park Church, Hartford, 
Ct., is preaching a series of 12 sermons on industrial 
questions, showing the wrong of the present system and 
the need of a thorough reconstruction. His subjects are 
“Christ’s Christianity as applied to Economic Questions,” 
“The late Dr. Howard Crosby on the Improvidence of 
the Poor,” “The Lesson of a recent Colossal Strike on 
London Docks,” “The Tramp Problem in New England,” 
““The Labor Question from the View Point of the Work- 
ingmau,” “The Labor Question from the View Point of 
the Employer,” “The History of the Doctrine of Social- 
ism,” “Does Intemperance cause Poverty, or is Poverty 
tle cause of Drink,” “Why the Working Classes do not 
go to Church partly told from their own lips,” “ Whata 
Man may see in America by keeping his Eyes wide Open,” 
‘‘General observations on the Labor Question, with some 
reference to Dangerous Classes in the Community,” 
“ Humanity — will it ever be Redeemed, Regenerated, Dis- 
enthralled?” The Park street congregation is one of the 
largest and most influential in the city, and the sermons of 
Rey. Mr. Root are exciting great interest. Rev. F. E. 
Tower, of Bristol, author of “ What’s the Trouble,” spoke 
on “Industrial Fooleries ” in Unity hall for the Nationalist 
club. Nationalism is in the air in Hartford. 


The Post adds: “The |i 


SOME TRIBUTES. 


A. C. of San Francisco: —The New Nation is not 
sufficiently known. Every subscriber should send the 
paper to some stranger after he has read it. The many who 
do not know to whom to send it should use their city 
directory and get address of some person. It only costs one 
cent for postage and may do a deal of good. 


“You are certainly doing an immense work,” writes a 
well-known Californian, “with candor, dignity, courage, 
power, and the best of tempers. Whether nationalism be 
destined or not to reach the entire consummation you por- 
tray, you are certainly laying the foundations well.” 


Boston Post:—If the city supplied light, as it does 
water, the electric wires would long since have been where 
the water pipes are—underground. Boston should avail 
itself of the municipal lighting law without delay. 


THE GROWTH OF CO-OPERATION. 


Lewiston (Me.) Journal: The past year, it is estimated, 
incompetence and inexperience have been responsible for 
about 12 per cent of the failures in the country. The lack 
of capital is responsible for more failures than any other 
single cause — about one third of the failures of 1891 being 
attributed to that cause. As business tends more and more 
to concentration, it is not strange to find the small firms 
suffering more and more. The tendency of modern life is 
to large concerns, and most small concerns which are saved 
are redeemed by consolidation, or are going to the wall for 
want of it. The social and industrial results of this ten- 
dency give to social and political economy in these days a 
degree of importance that it has never before attained. 
The fact is that this tendency to unionism in industry is 
one of the most significant of the current indications of a 
coming republic in industry under some or other form, 
probably more nearly resembling production and co-opera- 
tion by the masses than by the classes. This is a normal 
expansion of the republic, far better than through territo- 
rial aggrandizement. 


CHANGE IN AMERICAN CHARACTERISTICS. 


Boston Transcript: In this country today the small pro- 
ducer is being swallowed by the large. Industrially the 
change may have all the advantages claimed for the recent 
coal combination by Mr. McLeod, (president of the Reading 
road). At the same time we must not overlook the accom- 
panying change which must take place in our American 
characteristics. Hitherto America has been peculiarly the 
land of the self-made man, of ambitious efforts to rise from 
small to successful careers. It has been the land of freest 
opportunity. Today the power seems to be passing into 
the hands of a few and these few are distinguished only for 
their success as money-makers. Hereafter, therefore, eager 
ambition is likely to have to bow and be content with re- 
maining part of some enormous industrial machine. Admit 
that it may be true that coal will be no more expensive to 
the consumer than heretofore, that we are paying no more 
for our sugar than we should if competition were more 
general and that the larger the producer the cheaper the 
product. It is sad that this is only what impresses the 
most of us. Already the results of our elections have 
become part of the business problems of some of our largest 
capitalists, and in Ohio and Pennsylvania and New York 
there is much concern as to the uses of money in politics. 
Ours is not peculiarly a warlike or religious or artistic age. 
It is peculiarly an industrial age. And the power which is 
passing into the hands of a few persons means a transfer 
that is of tremendous consequence to the many. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


An order has been introduced into the Legislature by Mr. 
O’Neil of the House, compelling all railroads to carry pas- 
sengers at a rate of fare not exceeding two cents per mile. 


Ata meeting last week of the city council of Quincy, 
action was taken toward the purchase of the Quincy Water 
company by the city. The committee on finance, to whom 
the matter had been referred, recommended an order author- 
izing the mayor, in behalf of the city, to purchase the fran- 
chise and corporate property of the private company ; to 
make application to the Supreme court for the appointment 
of commissioners to determine the value of the plant; and 
that warrants be issued for public meetings March 23, to 
vote on the purchase of the plant. 


New York. 


The socialist labor party of Rochester has decided to take 
part in the spring elections. Their platform declares in 
favor of municipal ownership of all street railways, gas and 
electric light plants and water works, the abolition of the 
contract and sweating systems on public improvements, an 
eight-hour day for city employees and a minimum rate of 
wages of $1.75 per day. 


The electric light company, that has been lighting the 
streets of Buffalo, is now asking for a three-year contract at 
40 cents per light per night. City Commissioner Mooney 
says: “This board will not feel like recommending that 
contracts be made at 40 cents. 
ment is strongly that way. If the price is not reduced, 
we feel like recommending that steps be taken by the 
city to establish an electric-light plant. But if the com- 
panies feel disposed to make a fair proposition on a three or 
five-year basis, we feel disposed to accept it. I think such 
a reduction would meet the public sentiment in favor of a 
lower price, and would be a satisfactory end to the whole 
matter. The question in a nutshell is: “Can we get 
cheaper light and better service?” The Express remarks 
editorially that “municipal ownership is the only solution 
of the lighting problem.” 


Illinois. 


It is reported that the Chicago Gas trust has absorbed its 
dangerous rival, the Economic Gas company. 


Maryland. 


The Merchants and Manufacwurers’ association of Balti- 
more has determined to oppose all labor bills sent to the 
Legislature. Among them are the weekly pay bill, the 
child labor and the Saturday half-holiday bills. 


Tennessee. 


It is reported that the mining trouble at Coal Creek 
Valley is to be settled by the employment of free miners 
upon the co-operative plan. The capital stock of the Ten- 
nessee Mining company is to be doubled, and the new stock 
will be taken by the miners at Briceville, and by labor 
leaders in various portions of the state. 


Indiana. 


G. C. Conn, one of the leading manufacturers of Elkhart, 
has just divided $9000 among his-employees, upon the 
profit-sharing system, five of his foremen receiving $780 


We feel that public senti- j 


each, while the remainder was apportioned among the other 
workmen according to the class in which they stood. This 
is the second year the plan has been tried. 


Miscellaneous. 


Steps are being taken toward the consolidation into a 
syndicate of all the cotton mills of Canada. The Dominion 
Cotton Mills company of Montreal is at the head of the 
movement and they occupies a strong position from having 
had 11 mills under its control for some time. Capitalists 
of Providence, R. I. and Boston, Mass. are interested in this 
deal. 


The coffin trust has been reorganized and now practically 
controls the entire business of the country. An advance in 
prices has been ordered, averaging 20 per cent and is to go 
into effect within 30 days. 


A syndicate has been formed of several large companies 
engaged in the manufacture of steam fire engines, under the 
name of the American Steam Fire Engine company. The 
syndicate now includes Ciapp & Jones company of Hudson, 
the Silsbee company of Seneca Falls, the Button company 
of Troy, all in New York, and the Ahrens of Cincinnati, O. 


The introduction of starching machines into the collar 
and cuff factories of Troy will throw 1000 women out of 
employment and perhaps cause a strike involving 10,000 
employees. Great excitement prevails and one evening last 
week 500 girls gathered in front of one of the largest fac- 
tories and assaulted a foreman in one of the departments, 
and when the offending parties were arrested, the girls took 
them forcibly from the hands of the police. The girls at 
present employed in the factory had to be taken home in 
carriages under escort of the police. 


Financial column of the Boston Herald: Some day all the 
railroads in the United States are likely to be consolidated 
and operated — by the people for the people, and this like- 
libood offers a fine opportunity to guess by what stages it 
will be brought about. 


Senator Palmer of Illinois in a speech in favor of the 
proposed amendment to the constitution to elect senators 
by direct vote of the people said: “In 1787 it was believed 
by many that the security of property would be endangered 
by the direct parti-sipation of the people in the election of 
senators. Now the rights and liberties of the people are 
threatened by the all powerful influence of property.” 


The Saturday Night (Newburyport): Business has_be- 
come a battle of giants. Who can not recall the fate of 
manufacturer after manufacturer, merchant after merchant, 
absorbed by competition. The manufacturer of last week 
is the salaried superintendent of this; the merchant of 
yesterday is the agent or salesman of today. 


Foreign. 


Even a country like Egypt owns and operates its railways 
and makes them pay. In 1888 the receipts were $6,782,070 
and the expenses were $2,857,500. 


The Farmers union is a new organization among the 
Swiss farmers. The agriculturists of that country are said 
to be hard pressed; the number of small holdings is rapidly 
decreasing, the mortgage indebtedness increasing, and good 
harvest years are often the worst ones for the farmer. 
H. Keller, their leader, points out the injustice of the 
workingmen of the cities asking for eight hours, while the 
farmers work 18 hours. 


The small land allotments agitation in England so long 
championed by Joseph Chamberlain, has finally come 
before the British Parliament. The bill is intended to 
increase the number and importance of the agriculturists, 
and to check the migration of residents to the cities. 
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The New Nation’s Department of Education. 


THE New NATIon has not been run to make money. The function of THE New NATION seems to be as an educator, and it is only 
too glad to perform that service for the public. 

For a limited number of weeks we will give our readers the benefit of the reductions which we have been fortunate enough to secure 
from various publishing houses on certain books and periodicals that have a place in public estimation. Some of these publications are not 
strictly nationalistic, but they are read by our friends either for the information they contain on economic subjects or as a means of keeping 
informed as to the trend of popular sentiment on nationalism, or because they are standard works. 


OUR LIBERAL OFFER. 
Publisher’s Rates. 


THE NEw NATION, yearly subscription : ; : ° . : : : 6 dines $2.00 
The Arena magazine, yearly subscription . 5 F 5 ‘ : . . : 5 0 5.00 
The Arena Art Portfolio, portraits of prominent men . f b : 6 5 c : 4.00 
e — $11.00 


postpaid, for $5.20. 


Tue New NATION, yearly subscription ‘6 ; : ; ; c ; f ; : $2.00 
Looking Backward, by Edward Bellamy, paper cover .. : he EE 5 5 5 50 
4 —— $2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 


Tuer New Nation, yearly subscription : 4 : : F 2 ; - : 3 $2.00 
The Railroad Problem, by A. B. Stickney, paper . ‘ p ‘ : : A : 5 .50 
—— $2.50 
We will send the above two, 


postpaid, for $2.05. 


THe New Nation, yearly subscription 5 5 c é 3 : $2.00 
Profit-sharing between Capital and Labor, by Sedley Taylor, paper A 0 : é A a 15 
The Quintessence of Socialism, by Prof. A. Schaffle, paper® . 5 é < : i 5 : BG) 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages, by J. E. Thorold Rogers, paper. @ Vaeng Sn begga ee 25 sates 


We will send the above four, 
postpaid, for $2.10. 


THE New NATION, yearly subscription 5 4 5 : , ‘ 3 ‘ : j $2.00 
Cesar’s Column, by Ignatius Donnelly, paper. : : 5 : é j : : : 50 
—— $2.50 
| We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 


Tue New Nation, yearly subscription , : : ; 5 R 5 : $2.00 
Municipal Ownership of Gas, by Prof. E. W. Bemis! paper . n 2 c ; 5 5 1.00 
—— $3.00 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $.2.25 
THE New Nation, yearly subscription : : : 9 6 - ‘ : $2.00 
Architecture Under Nationalism, by J. Pickering Putas g paper. é é 5 . , 25 
Ten Men of-Money Island, by S. F. Norton, paper 6 ; c - : A 5 F ; 25 
—— $2.50 
We will send the above three, 
postpaid, for $2.10. 
THE NEw Nation, yearly subscription ‘ 4 5 - 5 2 ; 5 : 5 $2.00 
What’s the Trouble? by F. E. Tower, A.M., paper . ‘ d ; 4 5 : . 25 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages, by J. E. Therold Rogers, reece 5 5 ‘ . : - .25 
—— $2.50 


We will send the above three, 
postpaid, for $2.10. 


To any one who sends us $10 for five yearly subscriptions to Tuk New Nation, we will send five copies of 
Looking Backward, paper cover. 
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DAILY AND WEEKLY OBSERVER.|James Russell Lowell, 


A Progressive, Independent Newspaper de- 
voted to the best interests of the people. 


STEPHEN BOWERS, PH.D., EDITOR. 
Weekly : Price, $1.00 a year. 
Address, The Observer, 


Ventura, California. 


A WEEKLY 
JOURNAL OF 
Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion. 
Eight four-column pages, well printed. A 
liberal sermon every week, with live articles on 
currant topics. $1 a year. Circulation, 8,000. 
Advertising, 12 cents a line. 


Ten weeks on trial for ten cents in stamps. 


CHAS. H, KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
A SECRET EXPOSED! 


The secret is this—the book What's the 
Trouble, of which we have just published 
a second revised edition has excited so much 
curiosity from the fearless manner in which it 
exposes the industrial evils of today, that we 
feel it is but justice to the author, Rev. F. E. 
Tower, of Bristol, Conn., to state that the 
chapters of this book were originally delivered 
as a series of sermons from his pulpit. 

There are very few ministers of the gospel in 
this land who would dare treat their congrega- 
tions to the series of truths that this book con- 
tains between its covers. 


A.J. PHILPOTT & Co., Publishers, 
54 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR 


Charm (dime size) with the Lord's Prayer coined in 
smallest characters, and strung on biue silk ribbon, 


sentifreetoany one sending 10 cents for 
sample copy of The FR E E St. Louis Magazine. 
Aluminum is the wonderful new metal, bright as sil- 
ver, light as wood, strong as steel, will not tarnish. 
St, Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St., St, Louis, Mo.’ 


WANTED — Men and women to join the 
Altruist Community, whose members combine 
all their property and labor, and live and work 
together in a common hone, for their mutual 
enjoyment, assistance and support as long as 
they live. The Altruist, its monthly paper 
will be sent free. Address A. Longley, 901 
Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 


A situation wanted by a man nearly 27 years 
old, a vietim of a street-railway accident. Par- 
tially payalyzed in his right side; walks with 
difficulty ; will do anything that can be done 
with the left hand. Apply to W, H. H., New 
Nation Office. 


Board wanted in early Spring by a lady (in- 
valid) where there are no other boarders ; chil- 
dren no objection ; Roxbury or Dorchester ; 
square sunny room on bath-room floor; grounds 
about house with shade for hammock; price 
moderate; references exchanged. Address, 
Home, care Carrier 641, Somerville, Mass. 


A strong (temperate) young mechanic out of 
work would like a situation of any kind. Ad- 
dress, C. L., this office. 


Two Carpenters in Boston, both first class 
workmen, would like a job in or near the city. 
Address, A. B., The New Nation. 


Young married man desires a situation as 
painter or as janitor where there is painting 
repairs to be done. Would be glad if any 
Nationalist friend can let me know of an op- 
portunity to earn my living. Address, 


“PAINTER,” 225 Hawthorne Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


A New Issue of the works of JAmEs 
Russett Lowey. Riverside Hdition. 


Literary Essays, 4 vols. 
Political Essays, 1 vol. 
Literary and Political Addresses, 
1 vol. 
Poems, 4 vols. 


With one etched and two steel Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50 a volume; 
the set, cloth, $15.00; half calf, 
$27.50; half calf gilt top, $30.00; 
half levant, $40.00. 


“‘The Riverside Press has sent out a great 
deal of good work, but it has given us no Amer- 
ican author in complete form whose writings 
have been presented to the public in a more 
fitting dress. — Boston HERALD.” 


Abraham Lincoln. 


An Essay. By Cari Scuurz. With 
a new Portrait of Mr. Lincoln. $1.00. 
[Sept. 19. ] 


This little volume is written with the fullest 
knowledge of Lincoln’s career and appreciation 
of his unique character, and it gives a more 
adequate portrait of Lincoln, and a more com- 
prehensive view of his unmatched personality 
and achievements than can can be found else- 
where in so brief a space. 


Third Edition. 


James Freeman Clarke. 


Autobiograpy, Diary, and Correspon- 
dence, with a chapter on his anti- 
slavery work by Rey. Samuret May. 
Edited and Supplemented by Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D. With a steel Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A book of remarkable interest about one of 
the noblest and wisest of men. 


Fourth Edition of Dr. Gladden’s 


Who Wrote the Bible? 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE. $1.25. 


‘‘This little volume is admirably adapted 
to the purposes for which it is written. ... We 
have frequently received letters from corres- 
pondents who desire us to téll them how they 
can obtain, in the least possible compass, a 
brief statement of the results of the Higher 
Criticism as applied to the Scriptures. We do 
not know where the layman and the Sunday 
school teacher will find such results better, 
more compactly, and more fairly stated than 
in this volume of Dr. Gladden’s. — CHRISTIAN 
UNIon. 


Japanese Girls and Women. 
BY ALICE M. BACON. $1.25. 


‘‘Miss Bacon has had unusual opportunities 
to see and understand her Japenese sisters. .. . 
She is clearly entitled to the praise of having 
written the first clear, full, and trustworthy 
presentation off he condition of women in 
Japan.’’ — LITERARY WORLD, Bos :0n. 

‘‘An admirable and fascinating volume, 
which takes its place as the main rep¢ sitory of 
our knowledge upon the general sukject.’’ — 
New YORK TRIBUNE. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent, ¢ ostpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club. Reception 
rooms at 184 Boylston street; open daily. 
Information and publications on National- 
ism furnished to any desiring them. Regular 
meeting of the Club, 2d Wednesday of each 
month, 


Boston.—Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. Y 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Meeting 
every Sunday evening at 8 Pp. M., at 73 Mer- 
rimack street, rooms 5 and 6. (Pamphlets 
solicited.) Rooms open every evening. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 9094 Market street. 


Oakland, Cal.— The New Nation Club, busi- 
ness meeting, Ist Monday of each month. 
Public meeting every Friday at 8 P.M. 865 
Broadway. (Reorganized from 1st National- 
ist.) 

South Framingham, Mass.— Club does not 
meet regularly. W. D. McPherson, secre- 
tary, solicits correspondence and pamphlets 
for distribution. 


Washington, D. C.— Nationalist Club, No. 1 
meets every Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock 
at Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE LIBRARY 


OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 
PUBLISHED MONYHLY AT POPULAR PRICES. 
Rev. W. D. P. BLISS, Editor. 

Paper Cover, 25 cents each, or $2.50 a Year 
for 12 Nuimbers. 

Cloth, extra, 75 cents each, or $7.50 a Year for 
12 Numbers, 

Which pi ices include postage to any part of the United 
States, Cai ida, or Mexico. Subscriptions may coin- 

mence at a) y number, and are payable in adyance. 


NOW READY, 


1, Six Conturies of Work and Wages. By James Ek 
Thorold Rogers, M. VP. Ab idged, with charts 
andsummary. By W. 1. V. Bliss. Introduetion 
by Prof. R. I’. Ely, 

2. The Socialism of John Stuart Mill, The only col- 
lection of Mill’s writiags on Socialism. 

8. The Socialismand Uns cialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
A collection of Carlyle’s social writings; together 
with Joseph Mazziui’s famous essay protesting 
against Carlyle’s views. Vol. 1. 

4, The Socialism and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
Vol. IL. be 

5. William Morris, Poet, Artist, Socialist. A sclee- 
tion from his writings together with asketch of the 
man. Edited by Francis Watts Lee. 

6. The Fabsan Essays. Amcrican Edition with In- 
troduction and Notes. By Il. G. Wilshire. 

7. aie Economics of Herbert Spencer. By W. C. 

wen. 


THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING CO., 
1¢ ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Baldness Conquered 


Or Money Refunded. We offer to the public 


Semmes’ Electric Hair Restorer, 


Fully assured that it will meet your approba- 
tion, and do what no other hair restorer has 
ever done. NEW Harr produced in from two 
weeks to six, or MONEY REFUNDED. A writ- 


ten guarantee will be given to all. Consulta- 
tion free. 
48 Winter Street. 


Over Shoe Store. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD, 


Superb Equipment, Excellent Train Service, 
Fast Time, and Courteous Employees 
make the . 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Favorite Line from Boston to Troy, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and 
Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, Southwest and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 
elegant PALACE PARLOR 
SLEEPING CARS to and from 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
AND — 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 


VIA 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 


With and 


The Popular Route for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. The Only 
Line running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, 
Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. The Pictur- 
esque Route from Boston to St. Albans, St. 
Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec. 


Elegant Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars to 


and from Boston and Montreal without 
change. j 


For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car 
accomodations, or further information, apply 
to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 Washington Street, or 


Fitchburg R.R. Passenger Station, Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 


This is Practical Nationalism. 


Municipal Ownership of Gas in| 


the United States, 


By Prof. E. W. BEMIS, Ph.D., of Vanderbilt University. 


Paper, $1.00. For sale at Office of The New 
Nation. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE DAKOTA RURALIST, 


The Officia? Organ of the South Dakota Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. Edited by 


H. L. LOUCKS, Vice-President National F. A. & I. U. 


One of the ablest exponents of Alliance 
demands. People who would like to be posted 
on this great reform movement should sub- 
scribe for it. 

Price, $1.00 a year. 
We can club it with The New Nation, the two 
for $2.15. Address, 
Dakota Ruralist, Huron, S.D. 
PEOPLE'S PARTY cor" aie"couine ‘Cuinak, “Fu 


Outfit 30c. CHARLES H, KERR & OO., Pubs., Chicago, 


THE NEW NATION. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


Successor of the Unabridged. 


WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
For the Family, the School or the Library. 


The work of revision occupied over ten 
years, more than a hundred editorial la- 
borers having been employed, and over 
$300,000 expended before the first copy 
was printed. 

SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

A Pamphlet of specimen es, illustrations, 

etmentala, ete., et free py the publishers. 


Caution is needed in purchasing a dictiona- 
ry, as photographic reprints of a comparatively 
worthless edition of Webster are being marketed 
under various names, often by misrepresentation. 


GET THE BEST i 
The International, which bears the imprint of 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, « 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U.S. A. 


WHEN 


Selecting your list of papers for the coming 
year it will be to your interest to consider 


The Advocate 


($1.00 per Year.) 


the leading reform journal of Kansas and the 
Mississippi valley. It is a 16-page, 64-column 
journal, printed on book paper and issued 
every Wednesday. The Advocate numbers 
among its contributors some of the best writers 
on economic questions in the west, prominent 
among whom are 


Hon. John C. Davis, M.C. Alex. Galitzin. 
Geo. C. Ward. G. Campbell. 
S. M. Scott. P. B. Maxson. 


Our Mr. J. C. Hebbard will be in Washing- 
ton after the assembling of the next Congress 
as the special correspondent of The Advocate, 
and his letters alone will be worth more than 
the subscription price of the paper. If you 
are in this movement to win you cannot afford 
to do without The Advocate. You will need 
it next year. Send 25 cents for a trial sub- 
scription and see if we have not told you the 
truth. Address 


Advocate Publishing Company, 


Topeka, Kansas. 


PRINTING. 


Parties desirious of obtaining rock bottom |. 


prices on all kinds of printing will make no 
mistake if they address us. We have all mod- 
ern facilities and will quote prices that will 
astonish you. We care not whether you have 
$1 or $1000 worth done. 

Cylinder Presswork, from Plates, 50 


cents per 1000. 


Our representative will call upon you if so 
advised. Address, 


P. O. Box N, NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS. 


LDitson’s 


50- 


Music Books. 
Latest Series! Just Issued ! 


Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collection. 
160 pages. 


Brilliant but easy pieces. 


Ne Plus Ultra Ballad Collection. 


160 pages. Latest and best songs. 


Ne Plus Ultra Song and Chorus Coll’n. 


Each song has a ringing chorus. 


Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection. 
Every style of dance music ; not difficult. 


All these books are large sheet 
music size. 
Any Volume sent postpaid for 50c. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street. 
C..H. DITSON & CO., 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Washburn, the King 


Of credit men, originated the system of selling 


CLOTHING ON CREDIT, 


and has made the greatest success ever achieved 
in the credit business. We have four estab- 
lishments. One at 465 Washington st. (our 
main house), one at 1135 Washington st., 
cor. Dover, another at 316 Union st. Lynn, 
and still another at 36 Dorrance st., Provi- 
dence, R.I. 

In these four stores we carry a larger stock, 
have more customers (over 15,000) and do a 


larger business than all the other supply 
houses combined. 


WASHBURN CREDIT COMPANY. 


We have a fine assortment of All-wool 
ULSTERS, at very low prices Our stock of 
BOYS’ CLOTHING is unusually attractive. 
We are having a special sale of 


Blue, Black, and Brown all-wool 
KERSEY Overcoats at $18. 


They were formerly sold in cash stores for $20. 


We also supply Ladies’ Garments and 
Jewelry on credit. Follow the crowd to our 
Co-operative Store, opposite Jordan, Marsh & 
Co’s, up one flight, open evenings and buy 
your goods on credit. Notice our white signs 
and sketch artist. 


G. F. WASHBURN, Manager. 


465 Washinceton St., Boston. 
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THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE. 


Published at Washington, D. C., 826 12th St. N. W. 


[Founded in 1883 at Beatrice, Nebraska. } 
O—— 

It is the leading woman suffrage paper in the 
United States. It is the cheapest woman suff- 
rage paper in the world for the size. It is the 
only woman suffrage paper contributed to by 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton. Her reminiscences 
are a special feature and her woman’s bible is 
shortly to be published in it. It has full re- 
ports of all important features of national and 
state work of woman suffrage associations. It 
has a summary of whatever is of interest relat- 
ing to the advancement of women. It has 
many able contributors who treat of general 
topics. It has a weekly record of the doings 
in Congress. It has a corner for the children. 
[A special feature just now is a description of 
things of interest in and ‘about Washington. ] 
It has a little nonsense and much choice poetry. 


Send $1.00 for one year’s’ subscription. 


Send Ten Cents for five sample copies. A large 
number of valuable books are offered as pre- 
miums. Begin the yearly subscriptions with 
January lst so as to have the volume com- 
plete, for it is full of articles of historic value 
and is indexed at the end of the year. 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 
Send $1.00 to the Woman’s Tribune for the 
Life of Anna Ella Carroll, and answer to the 


mystery ‘‘ Who planned the Tennessee Cam- 
paign ?’* 


PATENT © %° sce 


A 48-page book free. Address, 


W. T. FITZ GERALD, Attorney-at-law. 
Cor. 8th and F Sts. Washington, D.©. 


The Farmers’ Cause, 


A non-partisan, independent monthly paper. 
Devoted to the farmers’ political interests and 
to a study of the causes of the depressed con 
dition of agriculture. 


Published at Thomaston, Me. 


N. W. LERMOND, Editor and Manager, 
50 Cents a Year. 


{@~Sample Copies Free on application, 


‘\ ams 


Manufacturing 


Furriers 


Hatters 


90 and 99 
Bedford St. 


oston, 
Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEIGHTS, 
IN - TELE -PINES. 


Known as the health-giving and life-extending 


GREAT PINE BELT OF NEW JERSEY. 


Scientific and Geographical research, aided b 
wood-rful Ocean Current of Warm Water rf 


the recent Government Coast Surveys, has 
nown as ‘‘ Tak GULF STREAM,” curves inwar 


roved that the 
along the coast 


of New Jersey, and comes nearer the land from Cape May to a point about opposite Long Branch than at any 
other section of our Continent, consequently modifying and tempering the atmosphere and climate along this 
stretch of coast to such an extent that it really makes this “ GREaT PINE BELT” a perfect natural Sanita- 
rium, far guperior to Florida and Tropicai Health Resorts, as witness the success of the Health Resorts in 
this Belt, viz.: LAKEWwoop, PINE VIEW, ASBURY PARK, PoINT PLEASANT, BAY Hz#AD, ATLANTIC CITY, 


Brown’s MILLs, and other places. 


Grand Old Ocean and Barnegat Bay. 
BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEICHTs. 
We are selling Lots, 25 » 125 feet, in order to make it profitable to first buyers, at Five 
Dollars Each, giving Full Warranty Deed, Free and Clear Title. 
Buy now and get the Lenefit of the advance. 


Address: ALGERIA HEIGHTS COMPANY (Limited), 


215 Potter Building, New York. 


A New Revelation:! 


The fell destroyer arrested by rational means. Science 
to the Rescue. Equally valuable to Sick and Well. 


Dr. Geo. Dutton, Dean of Vermont Medical 
College, and author of Dutton’s Illustrated 
Anatomy, has recently brought before the 
world A SMALL VOLUME that seems destined 
to effect a GREAT REVOLUTION in the practice 
of medicine. Itis entitled ‘‘Consumption and 
Rheumatism,’’ and puts the control of these 
complaints — not hitherto understood even by 
the profession, into the hands of its read- 
ers. The cause and cure of these maladies is 
plainly stated in the book and no one who 
reads can fail to be convinced that the author 
HAS REALLY FouND and clearly explained the 
cause, cure and means of prevention of Con- 
sumption and Rheumatism. It is a scientific 
statement based on logic and well known 
facts. The treatment is simple and rational, 
and no poisonous drugs are required. 


The bookis nicely bound, with portrait of 
the author and will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of $1.25 by the 


Cynosure Publishing Co., 


81 Warren Ave., South End, Boston, Mass. 


If you want to keep posted on the 
People’s Party movement in the West, 
send $1.00 to the 


PEOPLE’S VOICE, 


Wellington, Kansas, 


and receive the brightest advocate of 
the people’s cause in that section for a 
year. Six months for 50 cents. 


LYMAN NAUGLE, Publisher. 


THE GREDIT FONGIER COLONY 


Is establishing Integral Co-operation in Sina- 
loa, Mexico. Its principles are: 


To the Laborer the full product of his 
labor, public control of public utilities, 
free land, free money and free educa- 
tion. 

The Integral Co-operator and The Credit 

Foncier advocate these principles. They pub- 


lish Colonial news and other items concerning 
a most comprehensive co-operative movement. 


Dr. M. Flursheim, Marie Howland, 

Robert H. Cowdrey, A. K. Owen, 
Isaac Broome, C. B. Hoffman, 

J. Bruce Wallace, David Law, 
Otto Sinz, Dr. Muller, 


And other able writers will discuss Social and 
Economic questions and their practical solu- 
tion. 


The Integral Cg-operator, $1.00. The Credit 
Foncier (published in the Colony) $1.00. Both 
Papers, $1.50. Address, 

The Integral Co-operator, 
Enterprise, Kansas. 


THE FLAMING SWORD 


A Radical, Rational and Racy Reform Paper. 


The bitter foe of every form of social abuse 
in church and state, the expositor of Kore- 
shanity, which is primitive Christianity re- 
vived, and the promulgator of an equitable 
system of exchange which is destined to revo- 
lutionize commercial methods and crush the 
iniquitous money power. Sample Copy Free. 


The Guiding Star Pub. House. 
3619 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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- Dreams of the Dead: 


Messrs. Ler and SHEPARD have just issued a book entitled DREAMS OF THE DEAD, by Epwarp STANTON, with an introduction 
by Epwarp S. Huntineton, —a book which is sure to attract the attention of all thinking readers. 

The story is a most realistic one, yet Poe never wrote a more weird and gruesome tale. The most astonishing experiences are related 
in the most matter-of-fact way. The book deals with the occult, and treats of other than material things. The author holds that those, 
whom a materialistic judgment calls dead, are only beginning to live, and in the form of these dreams he has veiled the teaching of a great 
truth. 

DREAMS OF THE DEAD is a record of weird facts gained through the psychic experience of the author. Upon these facts the 
latest phases of Industrial Reform, Hypnotism, Mind and Christian Science Cure, Mysticism and Spiritualism (using the last term in its 
highest sense) are portrayed in a clear and vigorous style. ct 

The plan of the book is of the simplest. The author, divorced from his body, is taken in charge by the spirit of an old friend who is 
still wandering about the world tied by strong though lessening bonds to the illusionary scenes and base pleasures of his former life. This 
spirit, Barton, conducts the soul of the author through many weird experiences in a world which may be called half spiritual and half still 
in bondage to the illusions of matter. The question of weak wills taken hold of by demoniac influences, or what is technically termed 
obsession, and the question of personal sin, personal evolution, attraction towards evil, attraction towards good, are discussed between these 
wandering spirits over every new adventure with an earnestness that leaves no doubt of the strong moral purpose of the writer; although 
now and then bits of grim humor scintillate on the page like mica glinting from a hard and solid stone. 

Under the guidance of Barton the author becomes acquainted with a great variety of spiritual essences, some increasing in beauty and 
goodness in their development, some in a state of degenerescence, decomposing gradually like the brain cells in the graves to which they 
are materialistically allied. ; 

Moral responsibility for crime committed under the influence of evil associations or hypnotic suggestion, or under the influence of 
stimulants, and the idea of personal expiation in this life for sins committed in some former existence; in fact, all the doctrines of reincar- 
nation and Karma, are put forth in these night wanderings with a clearness and vivacity and life-likeness of style which at least must win 
for the author recognition as a litterateur of much promise. 

~It is a book that will satisfy to a great extent many who have dipped into deep questions and will stimulate many who have hovered 
over the surface to take a little plunge; if not an entire bath of new thought. 

Capt. HUNTINGTON, in his introduction says, — ‘‘ It may, perhaps, be appropriate to inform my socialistic friends that the author is a 
sincere believer in Social and industrial reform and an ardent disciple of the economic doctrines of Edward Bellamy.’’ 

Although this volume is only just from the press, it has already received very favorable notices from well-known critics. It is issued 
in two styles. paper and cloth. It is well-printed from electrotype plates, on fine paper, and tastefully bound in cloth for $1.00 and the same 
edition in paper cover at 50 cents. Sent by mail, postage paid, upon receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


EDSON’S PATENT. CLIMAX 
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Used with Suction Hose by Contractors, Water and Sewer Departments. Suction Hose, with | 5 e 7 s 
Couplings and Strainers, constantly on hand in 8, 10, 12, 15, 16, 18 and 20 foot lengths. sh O 2 
HS PR a a Bp 
PUMPS AND HOSE TO LET. me Galea, a 
CLARENCE M. KEMP, i 
MANUFACTURED BY Sole Manufacturer, Baltimore, Md. Ss 
| 

The Edson Manufacturing Co. Automatic Cellar-Drainer. 
SUCCESSOR TO NOTICE. 

The large business office recently opened by 
HENRY N. STONE, Edwin M. White in Liberty Tree block, No. 
i ashington St., Room 1 (formerly Brigg’s 
132 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. piano room) is also open Bir ae andisandn ys: 


The head t d lit b f th 
BRASS-FINISHER, MACHINIST AND BLACKSMITH, |sinee Tax Movement in Boston and. Masse 
c chusetts. Regular public meetings will be held 

ALSO, CONSPRUCTOR OF on Sunday afternoons and Thursday evenings, 


: and Tuesday evenings are reserved as ladies 
Steerers, Capstans, Winches, Street-Sweepers, &c. nights. 


